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Nancy poe? and Kathy Frizzell enjoy some pre-spring sun- 





shine. Spring officially began Saturday at 6:15 p.m. (photo 






. bid Bernie Dagenais) 


t : eMitlic Dagenais 
“ — Staff Reporter 


Construction of eight new - 


townhouses that will house 212 
students is set to begin this week, 
according to John Gutman, vice- 
_ president for operations. 

Gutman said 90 percent of 
the paperwork has been com- 
pleted and everything should be 
finalized this week for the build- 
ing of 48 units which are expected 

to be completed by fall. 
The new townhouses will fol- 
“ low the same design as the ones 
already constructed, with a few 
improvements. Gutman said the 
major modification will be the 
addition of 56 square feet of 
storage space. A different kind of 
paint will be used, a change made 
in response to complaints that 
the existing paint in the town- 
houses is not holding up. He 
also said a modification of shower 
installation will take care of a 
leaking problem that some of 
the original townhouses have 
acquired. He added that one- 
half of the new townhouses will 

have single bedrooms. 

yy The townhouses will be di- 
vided into two new complexes 
~ similar to the one that already 
exists. One of the complexes will 
be located along the bike path 
just north of the townhouses 
contructed last summer. The 
buildings will form a circle, said 
_ Gutman, and “create a courtyard 
__ kind of feeling” in the center. The 





other set of buildings will face 
out on the old football field 


across from the Ross Sport Cen- 
ter This complex will form a_ 


straight line facing the heart of 


the campus, said Gutman. 


Last fall Gutman met with 
students and faculty and there 
appeared to be a “considerable 
consensus,” that the townhouses 
were “a very efficient way to 
accomodate students,” he said. 

Gutman said the existing 
townhouses use 33 percent less 
energy than Hodson Hall. The 
energy rebate program now being 
used at the townhouses will be 
expanded to include the new 


buildings, as well as Hodson Hall, 
said Gutman. Under the program, 


$1,200 is set aside for heating 
each unit; whatever is not used is 
returned to the students. Gutman 
said residents now living in the 
townhouses are expected to get 
back up to $600 of that sum. 
Gutman said five of the 24 


units in each complex will be de- 
_ signed to hold six people. These 


units will each have a ground floor 
bedroom, and will be set aside for 
handicapped students. The new 


buildings will be able to accomo- 
date 20 handicapped students. 


Gutman said that many special 
fixtures will not be installed in 
these units until the need arises. 
In the meantime, the first floor 
bedrooms with private baths will 
be occupied by other students. 
He said he does not forsee that 
many handicapped students at 


efender 
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Kaknes re-elected 
by large majority 


by Norine Chambers 
News Editor 


Student Association President 
Greg Kaknes, who was re-elected 
by an overwhelming majority in 
last week’s elections, said he is 
“ecstatic” about the victory and is 
looking forward to working with 
newly elected Vice President John 
Egan to organize “one of the most 
successful Student Associations 
in years.” 

Kaknes said his first priority 
is to establish a “good working 
relationship” between he and 
Egan. “It is important for me to 
be able to have a vice president 
next year who will act as my assis- 
tant and not fight me,” he said. 

Kaknes said he would like to 
get the new cabinet chosen “as 
soon as possible” within the next 
few weeks and begin organizing 
an ad hoc committee, chaired by 
Egan, to study the house gov- 
ernment system. 

Reflecting on his past term, 


Kaknes said he looks to improv- 


ing his organizational skills. “Ask 
my mother, ask anyone, I’m a 
slob!” he said laughing. He said 
he has also gained experience in 
Rout to wae authority and i is 


St. Michael’s (lene in the near 
future, but if there are it will be 
easy to accomodate them by 
putting the fixtures in. 

Janine Gorman, who works 
for student housing, said students 


DovBLe 
BEDROOM 
UNITS 


learning now how to delegate it 
“to the right people.” 
Kaknes views his victory as 


“the mandate of the people. Peo- 


ple understood the need for a 
balance of interests and knew it 
could only be attained through a 
Kaknes-Egan partnership.” 
Egan, who takes office March 


30, said he, too, is looking for- 


ward to working with Kaknes. “I 
disagree 1,000 percent with the 
rumors that Greg and I won't get 


along and work well together,” 
he said. “There will be a good 
mix.” 

Egan, who will oversee the 
Personnel and Nominations 
Committee, said he also would - 
like the cabinet chosen soon, 
which he said is the “key to suc- 
cess” for the S.A. 

The newly elected vice pres- 
ident said he hopes to improve 
the communications system from 

Cont. on page 2 








Election Results 


S.A. President 
Greg Kaknes — 384 
Kevin Keohane— 191 
John Unni— 150 
S.A. Vice President 
John Egan—438 
Paul O’Donnell-183 write-ins 
Ray Hamel— 22 write-ins 
Senior Class President 
Chuck Finnie —90 
Deb Salisbury—77 
Michael Daniels— 77 
Senior Class Vice Pres. 
Tom Hubregsen— 102 


Nancy O’Shea— 74 
Nancy Fay—67 

Junior Class President 
Mary Ellen McNierney— 174 
Bob Ryan—81 

Jr. Class Vice President 
Michael Keating— 127 
Kim Palamese— 117 

Soph. Class President 
Vinny D’Angelo — 177 
Mark Levack—55 

Soph. Class Vice Pres. 
Julien LaVoie — 146 
Alice Niles—78 








will be allocated the townhouse 


units in groups of four. The stu- 


dents who draw townhouses that 
accomodate six will be allowed 
to choose two new roomates if 


- there are no handicapped stu- 


STANDING 


struction begins on eight townhouses 


dents to: fill the space. The two 
extra roommates, said Gorman, 
will not be chosen until Septem- 
ber. 


CAMP JOHNSON 


<< TOWNHOUSES 
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College allows film in ‘e duca tional con text’ 


by Jacqueline Smith 
Executive Editor 


with Mike DeOrsey 


Last Tango in Paris, the for- 


merly X-rated Italian film which 
was banned in Rome after its 


1972 opening, was almost cen- 


sored: at St. Michael’s College 
Sunday. 

President Edward L. Henry 
said he would not allow an X-rated 
film to be shown on campus, but 
agreed to let Last Tango run after 


learning the 10-year-old film’s ra- 


ting was downgraded to R. 
The decision came Friday after 


a meeting with Peter Fatovich and 
Joann Nied, organizers of the 
Student Association Film Series, 
Greg Kaknes, S.A. president; the 
Rev. Thomas Hoar, director of 
the campus ministry; Phyllis Cie- 
tek, residence director; and Mi- 
chael Samara, dean of students. 

Henry said the group made 
the “collective decision” that the 
film would run as scheduled on 
the condition that it was set in an 
“educational context,” This would 
be accomplished by inviting Dr. 
John Hanagan, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy to give intro- 
ductory remarks and to lead dis- 


Students to oppose aid cuts 


The Student Association of St. Michael’s College is sponsoring a 
free bus ride to Montpelier on Thursday, March 25 for students who 
wish to show support from private schools in opposition to the 
massive student aid cuts now pending in Congress. The statewide 
hearings will include testimony from representatives of the college 
point of view and from representatives of the individual taxpayer's 
poing of view. Students interested in attending the forum should 
contact Greg Kaknes in the Student Association office or sign up in 


the Student Activities office. 


Student information 


A Student Information Bureau has been set up to help students 
and faculty keep in touch with each other and on-campus events. 
The service, open seven days a week from noon to 9 p.m., can be 


contacted at ext. 2569. 


Dorm extensions, faculty extensions and off-campus numbers 
are listed with this bureau. Information on special events and hours 
for the pool and Rathskellar is also available. 

Students and faculty are welcome to call in information about 
upcoming events. Contact Michelle Kramer in the Student Activities 
office for more information about the service. 


Red Cross Run-A-Thon 


The St. Michael’s cross coun- + workouts in late August and early. 


try team is sponsoring a RUN-A- September to get in shape for 


THON on March 28. The event is 
a benefit to raise funds for the 
American Red Cross and the 
team. 

The team needs to raise funds 
so they can run pre-season 


the upcoming season. 


If you have any questions, 
want to donate your services, or 
sponsor someone, contact Zaf 
Bludevich at ext. 2504. 


STUDENT CREDIT 


Ever wish that while traveling, 

vacationing, or maybe just for 

emergencies, you could have a 
national credit card? 


Well, now—YOU CAN—obtain a 
MasterCard or Visa while still 
in school, no co-signer required. 


We have established a division 

to exclusively handle the credit 
needs of college students... 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors...so you can enjoy 
the conveniences of credit NOW, 
and have your credit established 
for your professional life after 


graduation. 


Ona3x5 card, print your name 
and complete address (Enclose 
$2.00 for postage and handling.) 


Send to: 


Creative Credit International 
Collegiate Credit Division 
Suite 303 — Penn Lincoln Bldg. 
789 Penn Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 15221 





cussion pertaining to the film’s 
complex theme, the group a- 
greed. 

Hanagan spoke briefly before 
each of the Sunday night show- 
ings and cautioned viewers that 
there were “explicit sex scenes’ 
in the film. “Some of you may 
want to get up and leave...to call 
your friends,” he joked. 

Hanagan told the audience 
to look for the “lack of purpose,” 
“lack of meaning,” “lack of 
commitment,” and “here and now 
absurdity” that characterize the 
film’s existentialist theme. No for- 
mal discussion session followed 
either showing. 

Henry, who joined the audi- 
ence, said he was satisfied with 
Hanagan’s brief remarks. He 
agreed that Last Tango—unlike 
pornography — has a message to 
communicate, but it does so ina 
“ponderous, repetitive, and bor- 
ing form.” 

Henry said the message “sex 
without love is a disaster” was 
clear, but could have been con- 
veyed in the first and last five- 
minute segments of the film. Last 
Tango “ran the risk of obscuring 
its message by too much explicit 
sex,” he said. 

Although Henry said Last Tan- 
gois nota film that he would have 
chosen for the S.A. series, he 
said he trusted the judgment of 
the students who did choose it. 
He credited Fatovich, Nied and 
Kaknes for presenting “an ex- 
tremely intelligent defense of the 
need for freedom of discussion 
in handling delicate subject 
matters.” 

Fatovich and Nied said they 
were impressed by the “open- 
minded” response they received 
from the administrators. ‘ “Nobody 
went in (to the meeting) with ite 
guns drawn,” said Fatovich. Cal- 
ling the meeting a “good discus- 
sion,” he said, “it just proves to 
me that if you work togetherwith 
people, you get more accom- 


G.A. votes 


by John Kessler 
Staff Reporter 


The General Assembly voted 
last Tuesday 34-20 to keep the 
stipends paid to the executive 
board of the Student Association. 

This year the stipends are paid 
to: Greg Kaknes, president- 
$1,000; Barbara Cavallo, vice 
president-$700; Michael Flaherty 
treasurer-$550; and Grace Fer- 
ranto, secretary-$550. These sti- 
pends are funded by the $40.50 
activities fee paid by each stu- 
dent. 

The four executives agreed 
that their positions occupy so 
much of their time that it would 
be difficult if they had to seek 
part-time employment. 

Cavallo said, “I feel if a stu- 
dent has to go off-campus they 
lose contact with the rest of the 
students and people at the col- 
lege.” 

Sue Gallagher, chairwoman 
of the Student Life Committee 
and sponsor of the motion to do 
away with stipends said, “It’s up 
to the individual to earn money 
for school.” She cited the “thou- 
sands of hours” volunteered by 
other students toward such serv- 


plished, and everyone is happy.” 

Although no specific guide- 
lines were established for future 
film selections, Samara said he 
would like to see a “broadened 
review system” for controversial 
films. Under such a system, film 
ideas would be bounced off fac- 
ulty administrators and students, 
he said. 

Films are presently chosen 
through an informal process that 
allows input from all segments of 
the college community, said Fat- 
ovich. “The more viewpoints we 
have, the more beneficial it is for 
us in the economic sense.” He 
said all films are approved by 





nifer Cernosia. Z 
Last Tango has raised impor- 


tant questions about the role of © 


censorship on campus, com- 
mented President Henry “I’m 
sure that most students can take 


(such sexually explicit) films in 
stride, and with pigber evalua- 


tion,” he said. — 
But the difficulty is in 
with the students’ varyi 


of maturity, he said. “We have | a. 3 


responsibility to parents as well 


(photo by Bridget Lyons) 
Student Activities Director Jen- 








as to students, and peal efi ear 


expect us to be acting in loco — ots 


parentis.” 


to keep stipends 


ices as the Fire and Rescue 
Squad. “People have to make 
personal decisions on how they 
will earn their tuition money” 
she added. 

John Gallagher, an off-campus 
representative, maintained that 
“some qualified people couldn't 
run for office if there were no 
stipends.” 

Kaknes explained that he did 
not run for office because of the 
pay but said, “It sure helped pay 
the rent.” However, he also said, 
“That doesn't mean we do a better 
job because we get paid.” 


Peter Fatovich, Films Commit- : 
tee chairman, suggested, “I don't _ 


think they should give stipends 


since they’re not an incentive to — 


work.” 
Stipends have been paid to 


S.A. Executive Board for seven _ 


years. However, there is no con- 
stitutional provision for such mon- 
etary rewards. 

The issue was the center of 











debate last October when the 


budget was approved. Of the 
$42,000 allocated, the executive 
board retains _ $2800 for _ its 
stipends. 


Students elect class, G.A. reps; 
Senior run-offs to be held today 


Cont. from page 1 

the S.A. to students and with- 
in the General Assembly itself 
through the use of written agen- 
das. 

Egan said his plans also in- 
clude reorganizing the house gov- 
ernment system over the sum- 
mer and possibly enclosing an 
informational letter about the S.A. 
in the school packets students 
receive in August. 

The senior class presidential 
race resulted in a two-way tie 


between candidates, Deb Salis- 
bury and Michael Daniels. Chuck 
Finnie did not receive enough 
votes for a majority so there will 
be a run-off election held this 
week. Tom Hubregsen won in 
the vice presidential race. 


Other newly elected class. 


officers include: Mary Ellen Me- 
Nierny, junior class president, 
Michael Keating, junior class vice 
president, Vinny D’Angelo, soph- 
omore class president and Julien 
LaVoie, sophomore class vice 
president. 








by Norine Chambers 
News Editor 


 Inailittle less than two weeks 
on April 6, the hustle and bustle 
of the annual student room draw 
process will officially descend 
upon St. Michael’s College. This 


spring, however, several new pro- 


cedures will be instituted affecting 
general eligibility and off-campus 
students. 

In an effort to cut down on 
abuse of the system, students who 


wish to participate in the hous- 


inglotteries mustpre-registerand 


Room draw will undergo several changes this year, according to Housing Director Thomas Cullen _ 


pay the deposit fee on March 
27. In previous years, according 
to Housing Director Thomas 


Cullen, there were several in- 


stances of students signing up 
for preferred housing units, with 
no intention of retumning to school 
in the fall. 


“If a student doesn't pre- 


register and pre-pay, he or she 
shouldn't get a chance to sign up 
for a room,” Cullen said. “Some 
kids got really burned over the 
past few years. This new policy 
will screen against that.” 

One new policy which has 


pictured right. (Defender file photo) 


generated considerable debate 
is the decision to allow off-campus 
juniors to participate in the pre- 
ferred housing lottery but with 


the status of on-campus soph- 


omores: Cullen conceded it is a 
“compromise deal,” but he said 
he believes it is a fair decision. 

“Tt would have been too much 
to include them in their current 
class and too little to have ex- 
cluded them from the process 
totally. They are certainly getting 
the best of both worlds,” Cullen 
said. 

Senior Sue Gallagher, who 
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Room draw to affect off-campus students 


organized a 15-member student 


committee to assist Cullen in for- 


mulating the policies, expressed 
dissent in the decision. “I would 


have rather seen off-campus jun- 


iors receive the same status as 
on-campus juniors. I’ve always 


been for seniority all the way” 
she said. Overall, however, Gal- 
lagher said she has positive feel- 
ings about the committee’s deci- 


sions and the fact they came about 
because of a consensus. 


Several students have sug- 


gested giving off-campus juniors 
a separate status of their own 
between on-campus juniors and 
sophomores. Cullen dismissed 
this saying it would have created 


more problems by “adding a- 


nother layer to an already stratified 
process.” 

Cullen said because of the 
additional townhouses, which will 
increase the number of beds in 


preferred housing to approxi- 


mately 400, fewer students will 


be approved for off-campus hous- 


ing next year. He said the exact 
number will depend upon the 
number of incoming freshmen, 
the attrition rate and the number 
of off-campus students who move 
back on campus. “I do support 
certain students living off-campus 
and that option will be kept open, 
but to fewer students,” he said. 
Those off-campus students, how- 
ever, who do participate in the 
preferred housing lottery and do 
not receive a room, will retain 
their off-campus status. 


Registrar report finds average GPA 


a by § Scott. Fabry and Mike 
“f ‘allie - _DeOrsey f 
. The final grade point average 
_ for students in all courses taken 
at St. Michael’s last semester was 


2.60, according to a recent mem- 


orandum to the faculty circulated 
by the registrar's office. 

The report, containing a 
breakdown of grades by academic 
department, revealed that the 
highest GPA, 3.69, was achieved 
in fine arts courses. The overall 
GPA for fine arts courses was .6 
higher than for classes offered 


by the education department, 


which had the second highest 
GPA: 
The lowest GPA, 2.29, was 


found in the sociology depart- 


ment. 

The report, compiled by the 
registrar's office, is based on 
grades submitted for the 1981 
fall semester. Registrar Maureen 


McNamara said it is important to 
-keep in mind when evaluating 
the statistics that the data includes 


all students who took the courses, 


not just concentrators. 

Donald Rathgeb, chairman 
and professor of fine arts, said 
the higher grade average in his 
department “reflects the highly 
personalized attention given to 
students.” He assured that “the 
grades issued were not gifts.” 

Dr. William Garrett, chairman 
and professor of sociology, said 
the low GPA for sociology courses 
result from a concerted effort by 
the department's three professors 
o “hold the line against grade 
inflation.” 

The report also showed that 
the education department a- 
warded the highest percentage 
of top-level grades; almost 37 per- 
cent of all grades issued were 
As. The journalism department 


GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


for all courses by department 


Fine Arts 

Education 

Modern Languages 
Air Science 


Humanities 


History/Am. Studies 


Business 
English 

~ Journalism 
Philosophy 
Classics 


3.69 Political Science 
3.07 Mathematics 

2.89 Economics 

2.77 Psychology 

2.69 Chemistry 

2.64 Computer Science 
2.64 Physics 

2.62 Biology 

2.55 Religious Studies — 
2.53 Sociology 

2.51 ALL DEPARTMENTS 2.60 


2.51 

2.50 
2.50 
2.43 
2.41 

2.40 
2.39 
2.35 
2.32 
2.29 





issued the most B’s, and the air 


-science department awarded the 


highest percentage of B+ grades. 

The highest number of failing 
grades was doled out by the 
mathematics department, ac- 
cording to the report. “We let the 
chips fall where they may,” ex- 
plained Warren Sparks, the de- 
partment’s chairman. 

“Grades don’t give the entire 
picture,” said Joanne Rathgeb, 
professor of fine arts. She attri- 
buted the high GPA in fine arts to 
the unique nature of some of 
that department's offerings. Spe- 
cific talents are needed just to 
begin such courses as acting, 
directing, and chorale, she said. 

Mrs. Rathgeb added that a 
fairly high percentage of the stu- 
dents who sign up for these 
specialized fine arts courses drop 
them. Those who complete them 
are talented and dedicated, and 
that is reflected in the final grade, 
she said. 

Vincent Bolduc, assistant pro- 
fessor of Sociology, said that the 
success of a department can-in 
one way be measured by the suc- 
cess of those who have gradu- 


’ ated and gone on to graduate 


school. He said the high stan- 
dards demanded by the fine arts 
department can be illustrated by 
the accomplishments of its dra- 
matic productions. 

For the second consecutive 


. year a St. Michael’s production 


was chosen to perform in the 
final round of the American Col- 
lege Theater Festival to be held 
at the Kennedy Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C. this April. St. Mi- 


chael’s is the only New England . 


college selected as one of six final- 
ists. ° 
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McNamara said the last de- 


partmental comparison of GPAs 


was prepared in 1979. The fine 
arts department recorded the 


highest GPA while the journal- 
ism department registered lowest. 


The overall GPA was 2.72. 
Grade distribution statistics are 


Squatters rights will also be 
revoked for those students pres- 
ently living in preferred housing. 
He said this will maximize the 
number of available apartments - 
and prevent against monopolies. 
Squatters rights, he said, “gen- 
erates a situation where it is no 
longer a lottery If it was contin- 
ued, certain apartments may not 
have gone upon the block for 
years.” 

Founder’s Annex and the lota 
Sigma Trono House will be closed 
to student housing next year. 
Cullen said the buildings will 
probably be used for office space. 
Those students currently living 
in the two houses will be given 
displaced status. 

Other changes in the room 


_ draw procedures include a new 


single room lottery and a sep- 
aration of the sexes in the regular 
housing sign-up. Cullen said he 
hopes this will minimize the length 
of lines and improve the attitude 
about open room selection. 

Cullen said because of the 
new procedures, the need for 
students to line-up hours before 
room selection no longer exists. 
“There have to be 450 beds left 
for the freshmen, so it is not like 
we're running out of room.” 

Members of the student hous- 
ing committee will be setting up 
a booth in Alliot Hall tonight, 
March 31 and April 6 to answer 
students questions about the 
room draw procedures. 


2.6 


reported to faculty members for 
information purposes, McNamara 
said. A more detailed breakdown 
for grades issued within each 
department may be possible in 
the future with the help of the 
college’s computer system, she 
said. 





ICELANDAIR INTRODUCES 


NEW BARGAIN FARES T0 
MORE OF EUROPE. 


LUXEMBOURG 


‘AGS 


ROUNDTRIP 


FROM NEW YORK 


ROUNDTRIP 


FROM NEW YORK 


ROUNDTRIP 


FROM NEW YORK 


ROUNDTRIP 


FROM NEW YORK 


All Apex Fares: April 1 - May 14, 1982, 7-90 day stay (7-60 days Luxem- 
bourg). Stopovers permitted in both directions. 14 day advance purchase 
required, Seats limited. Ask about our low cost Normal, Same Day, and 


Group fares, too. 


ALSO LOW COST CONNECTING SERVICE TO NICE AND AMSTERDAM. 


Icelandair from New York to Luxembourg. Luxair or Crossair connecting service 


to other destinations. 


® Confirmed reservation. @ Free wine with dinner, cognac after. 
@ Bargain Stopover Tours of Iceland and Luxembourg. @ Bargain car 
rentals. @ Purchase tickets in U.S. ® All fares subject to change and 


government approval. 


See your travel agent. In NYC call 757-8585. Elsewhere call 800/555-1212 for the toll free 


Icelandair number in your area. 


ICELANDAIR&= 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 
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Subtle censorship 


A subtle form of censorship took place on campus last weekend. 
College administrators, in an attempt to keep the “explicit sex” 
scenes and graphic language of Last Tango in Paris away from the 
impressionable eyes and-ears of St. Michael's College students, 
called a special meeting Friday afternoon with organizers of the S.A. 
Films Series. 

The administrators considered cancelling the film, and they 
considered postponing it until a college policy for handling such 
risqué material could be developed. But they were also open to 
student ideas. 

The three students who attended the meeting convinced the 
administation that Last Tangowas of some “redeeming social value” —a 
fact confirmed by reviews in The New York Times and New Yorker 
magazine. The resulting compromise was relatively painless: the film 
could be shown provided it was set in an “educational context” (that 
is, with opening remarks by a member of the faculty). Everyone 
emerged from the meeting happy that no battle lines were drawn 
and that no censorship was necessary. 

However, we believe the administration’s mere consideration of 
cancelling or postponing the film constitutes a form of censorship in 
itelf. Won't film series organizers think twice before bringing other 
controversial films on campus? Although the administration refrained 
from flexing its muscles in this instance, what’s to keep it from 
censoring films in the future? 

That Last Tango in Paris was shown at all on this campus is an 
important indication that there is room for divergent viewpoints in a 
Catholic, liberal arts education. We appreciate that. 

We just hope that the Last Tango in Herrouet was not the last 
controversial film that anyone dares to bring to St. Michael’s. 


Overcoming the cuts~” 


The cuts are here. We have seen them coming. We were warned 
and now it is happening. President Reagan has come through with 
his promise to make major reductions in the federal budget and 
student financial aid is under the axe. 

The prospect of reduced financial aid coupled with a 14.6 per- 
cent hike in tuition has many St. Michael’s College students taking a 
hard look at their financial situations. Some students wonder if they 
can even afford to come back next semester. 

One consolation is We can do something about it! S.A. President 
Greg Kaknes and the financial aid office are working together to 
provide a means for students to let their congressional representa- 
tives know what they think about the financial aid cuts, and to offer 
suggestions where possible. Some of these activities will include: 

- Abus trip to the statehouse in Montpelier this Thursday. Kaknes 
will represent St. Michael’s at hearings to protest student aid cuts. Six 
colleges in all will attend the proceedings. Transportation is free, so 
there’s no excuse. : 

- Student Aid Awareness Day on Wednesday, April 7. Besides 
workshops and lectures throughout the day, a watts line will be made 
available for students to call their congressional representatives, free 
of charge. 

If you cannot be present at any of these activities, writing a letter 
to your congressional representative would be just as effective. It 
does not have to be long, just a quick note to let your representative 
know how important it is to you, the student, that funds are made 
available in order for you to continue your education. 
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Last Tango In Herrouet? 
Letters 





Financial aid 


To the editor: 


During the Golden Age of 
the Greek empire there was a 
flurry of intellectual activity that 
has since been unparalleled in 
its scope and depth. What was 


unique in this political-social sit- 


uation was perhaps summed up 


best when Aristotle, the great phi-. 
losopher, said that he was allowed 
the leisure “to study and actual-: 


ize the great potential of the 
human mind. Although we are 
nowhere near that period in time, 
or in the refinement of our edu- 
cational system, the American 
students have a unique oppor- 
tunity to allow themelves the time 
to expand their minds through 
our educational system. 
America has a high degree 
of excellence in its educational 
system. Colleges and universities 
have always been the center for 


liberal thinking and staunch op- 


ponents of injustice throughout 
our nation’s history. 


Unfortunately, President Rea- 


gan’s “New Federalism” and his 
budget-cutting measures are 


threatening: our educational sys- 


tem. Hitting where it hurts, the 
proposed 1983 budget cuts in 
educational grant funding and 


financial aid total $2.374 billion. 


This figure in in addition to the 
cuts already in effect: eleminated 


Social Security educational ben- 


efits; and cutbacks of 250,000 


students from the Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants pro- 


gram, 1 million students from 
the Guaranteed Student Loan 
program, 143,000 in the National 


Direct Student Loan program, 
75,000 students from the Sup- 
plemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant program, 30,000 stu- 


dents from state student incentive 
grants, and 60,000 from TRIO 
programs. This leaves a huge gap 
beween the money needed to 
run an educational institution and 


what money we can plan on com- 


ing into the programs. 


A committee formed in con- 
junction with the student asso- 


ciation of St. Michael’s College 
is doing something about it. This 
Committee for Student Aid 
(C.S.A.) will hold a Student Aid 

Awareness Day (S.A.A.D.) on 
April 7. It will include an after- 
noon and evening of letter writ- 
ing workshops, petition signing, 
watts line phone calls to congres- 
sional representatives and guest 
speakers. 

All this is designed to involve 
students in a course of Action to 
stop further cuts and to help 
reinstate the ones already affect- 
ed. | am appealing for your assis- 
tance to make this work. We need 
students to participate by writing 
their congressional delegates urg- 
ing them to help us dratt a reso- 
lution that will depict the finan- 
cial crunch we feel as students. 

The Committee for Student 
Aid feels as though you as an 
American have a right to an edu- 
cation. We intend to see that right 
realized. This can only come 
through pressure on the repre- 
sentatives who make the decisions 
in our state houses and in Wash- 
ington. 

Please be on the lookout for 
information concerning S.AAD., 
and when the time comes, please 
act...for yourself, your school, and 
the educational system America 
has prided itself on for so long. 

For further information please 
contact John Puleio 655-9278 
or John Wagner 862-1278. 

John Wagner ‘81 
John Puleio ‘83 
Committee for Student Aid 


Loading docks 


To the editor: 

As a concerned resident of 
the St. Michael's College campus, 
I am writing this open letter to 
President Henry and Vice Presi- 
dent for Operations Gutman con- 
ceming the unsafe and inconven- 
ient loading dock entrances to the 
buildings of the Quad. 


One day recently I was leav- . 


ing Joyce Hall from the loading 
dock door. I went down the steps 
toward Alliot Hall and heard a 
great thudding noise behind me. 
A huge pile of melting snow had 
crashed down upon the loading 
dock roof and steps. If | had been 
on the steps five seconds later 
than I had been, I could have 
been seriously injured and knock- 


ed unconscious. 


Of the four entrances to each 
_of the Quad dormitories, the i 
loading dock entrances should 


be the most functional. To say 


that they were designed for one © 


purpose and therefore should not _ 


be used in other ways would be 
unrealistic. It is the only entrance 
which connects to a road. All of 


the other entrances to the build- 
ing are on pedestrian pathways. 


At least for Joyce Hall, the loading 


dock serves as one of, if not the 
most used entrances to the build- 
ing. 
At the beginning of each se- 


mester, the loading docks are used 


constantly by students and par- 
ents, yet they are very inconven- 


ient. The height of the dock - 


. 


theoretically is designed for ser- ~ 


vice trucks, yet I can truthfully 
say that I have never seen a truck 
on campus that was high enough 
to use the loading docks correctly 

The stairs of the loading docks 
are steep and hazardous. When 
a person is carrying such objects 
as boxes, crates, and footlockers, 
the stairs are even more danger- 
ous. They also get extremely icy 
in the winter due to their posi- 
tion under the dripping roofs, 
and if you lose your balance, it is 
quite possible to slip and break 
your neck. 

I believe that the loading docks 
should be redesigned into safer 
and more functional entrances. 
New stairs should be built that 
are not as steep and prone to ice 
build-up, and the loading docks 
lowered. A roof which could ade- 
quately protect persons from the 
constantly falling ice and snow 
should also be included in the 
design.. 


Gary Duke 
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by Norine Chambers 


j News Editor 


Food production has in- 
creased in many countries of the 


_ Third World but hunger is still 


widespread and kills millions of 
people each year. Advanced na- 
tions, like the United States, in- 
stead of solving the world hun- 
ger problem, are rather prolonging 
it through their use of food as a 
“political weapon,” according to 
Michael Hanington, a well-known 
social analyst and national chair- 
man of the Democratic Socialist 
Organizing Committee. 

Harrington opened last week- 
end’s two-day symposium on 
world hunger with a keynote 
address to a packed house audi- 
ence in the McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter recital hall March 18. 

Harrington argued that prior 
to capitalist intervention, countries 
in the Third World had coher- 
ent, balanced societies with econ- 
omies operating at a low level 
but which were sufficient to feed 
their people. The new economic 
structures thrust upon them by 
advanced nations destroyed this 
balance and uprooted their peo- 
ple, Harrington said. 

“The Third World’s ability to 
feed itself was destroyed for our 
own commerical benefit...there 
has been a development of un- 
derdevelopment. Even the pro- 
gress there is perverse,” he aid 
emphatically 


by John Cotter 


The pushing and shoving, 


= unorganized lines and flaring 
tempers that characterized the 


last pre-registration session in 


-Ross Sports Center will not be a 


problem this Saturday according 
to Maureen McNamara, registrar 
at St. Michael’s. 

A task force was set up imme- 


; diately following the confusion 


that was last fall’s pre-registration 
to locate the causes of the prob- 
Jems and eliminate them, McNa- 
mara said. 

However, only two changes 
were made in the actual process 


-from last semester. On Saturday, 


the freshmen will register last and 
the juniors will register first. The 
other change is a registration by 
lottery for students elective courses. 

McNamara explained that this 
means students will be admitted 
when their names are drawn from 
a hat. The hat will contain letters 


- and those students whose last 


names fall within the letters cho- 
sen will be admitted. 

McNamara pointed to security 
as another source of last semes- 
ters mania. “Security just did not 
control it (the crowd),” she said. 

This time classes will be kept 
in separate and orderly lines to 
prevent the confusion at the door. 
McNamara added that there will 
be a 15-minute break between 


classed to allow the area to clear: 


out. 

Students should have received 
their registration packet in their 
campus mail boxes by March 15. 
Off-campus students without a 
campus mailbox can get their 


Harrington claimed that the 
first true Third World country was 
not India but rather Ireland. Great 
Britain exploited Ireland for raw 
material and food and cheap 
labor, resulting in widespread 
starvation due to such commer- 
cialization. 

Such a situation currently 
exists in Third World countries 
which have been “saddled with 
an inferior economy and tech- 
nology.. The poor countries of 
the world are actually subsidizing, 
us, the rich,’ Harrington said, 
“They are giving us money, not 
us giving them money.” 

Hanington suggested that one 
reason for the revolutionary 
movement in El Salvador is be- 
cause of the United States’ “vi- 
cious, cruel and terrible” interven- 
tion. “I personally hope it (the 
revolution) suceeds,” he said. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
Harrington said, U.S. aid to un- 
derdeveloped nations amounts 
to less than three-tenths of one 
percent of the current G.N.P.—the 
lowest contribution of all the 
industrial countries of the world. 
He also criticized terms of trade 
measures, claiming that since the 
end of World War II “the poor 
countries of the world have been 
paying more for what they buy 
and getting less for what they 
sell.” 

Harrington admitted that the 
Third World is “not a place filled 
with saints, te It has more 


oe in the asiare Oi, 
Jemery 230. 

Students should meet with 
their advisers no later than this 


Friday, March 26. However, Mc- 


Namara urged that students not 
wait until the last minute to see 
their advisers to avoid any last 
minute problems. Many advisers 


just “will not be around” on Fri- 


day, she said. 

Before March 26, students 
should receive a card from the 
treasurer indicating that their 


advance deposit has been paid. 
If the card is not received, stu- 


dents will have to pick one up 
from the treasurer at Ross Sport 
Center the day of registration. 


On Saturday March 27 stu- 


dents will pre-register for both 
required and elective courses for 
the fall semester only. The two 


categories will be handled sepa- 


rately. 

Between 8:30 am. and 11 
a.m. students will register for their 
required and distribution courses. 
The class of 1983 will register 
from 8:30 a.m. to 9 am., the 
class of 1984 from 9:15 a.m. to 
9:45 a.m., and the class of 1985 
10 a.m. to 11 a.m. 

Registration for electives will 


take place between 11:30 a.m. 
_ and 2 p.m. The class of 1983 


will register from 11:30 a.m. to 
12 noon, the class of 1984 


from 12:15 p.m. to 12:45 p.m. 


and the class of 1985 from 1 
p.m. to 2 p.m. 


Students not planning to reg- 


ister should notify the registrar in 
writing. : 

Those who wish to register at 
another college for summer 


- Speaker condemns use of food 


inequity than in the United States. 
The rich there eat very, very well.” 

An added problem to the crit- 
ical hunger conditions are poor 
storage facilities. Harrington 
claimed that much of the food in 
storage in India is regularly con- 
sumed by parasites. 

Harrington insisted, though, 
that the United States must take 
a large part of the blame for the 
continuing world hunger problem. 
“We are the Saudi Arabia of 
fooa...We are outraged when 
OPEC uses oil as a weapon, but 
we're willing to use food as a 
weapon,” he said. 

Harrington said the solution 
lies not in President Ronald Rea- 
gan’s call for Third World Coun- 
tries to better themselves through 
the “magic of the marketplace,” 
but rather through revising trade 
terms, agricultural reforms and 
creating an international reserve 
of food to be maintained by an 
unbiased watchdog organization. 

Harrington’s most favored 
solution, which he admitted would 
probably not be achieved “in my 
lifetime or the lifetime of the 
youngest person in this room” is 
a “surrender of sovereignty” by 
independent nations. 

World hunger is a terrible 
problem, but not apocalyptic and 
it can be reduced, he said. Star- 
vation will end when industrial 
nations “stop using food as a 
source of profit and use it fun- 
damentally to feed people.” 


_ Registrar implements new 
selection . _ process 


courses must obtain written per- 
mission from the registrar or the 
academic dean prior to registering 
at that school. Forms may be 
picked up in the Registrar’s Office. 
Courses in your concentration 
must also have the permission 
of the department chairman. No 
more than two courses may be 
taken during the course of a six- 
week summer session. 


Students to 


by Norine Chambers 
News Editor 


In an effort to increase stu- 
dent awareness about financial 


aid and “roll back the policies of _ 


the Reagan administration,” sev- 
eral members of the Student 
Association and graduate stu- 
dents will be sponsoring a bus 


soma 


Lynne Krupa) 





season. 





Hunger keg aids needy 


For the second consecutive year, the campus ministry is 
sponsoring its “Hunger Keg” program, designed to raise the 
consciousness of the campus regarding the sacrifices of Lent and 
the plight of the needy throughout the world. 

Donations of money are collected in converted beer kegs 
which are placed at several locations around campus. A beer keg 
was chosen because it takes an object which has certain secular 
associations for students and gives it a new, spiritual meaning. 

The “Hunger Keg” is part of a total program of fasting, prayer 
and almsgiving—traditional means of self-denial during Lent. 
Money saved by fasting is to be donated to the Hunger Keg in 
| memory of the less fortunate locally and around the world. The 
campus ministry raised over $1,400 last year with the Hunger 
Keg, and hopes to raise $2,000 this year during the Lenten 


Money raised through the Hunger Keg program will be donated 
to three charities: The Burlington Food Shelf, which provides 
emergency help for the needy; Champlain Industries, a sheltered 
workshop in Fort Ethan Allen for the mentally retarded; and the 
Selma Clinic, a health care facility for the poor in Alabama. 
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Michael Harrington, ae author and social analyst. (photo by 
































protest aid cuts 


lege and testify about the effects 
President Regan’s financial aid 


cutbacks have had on St. Mi- 


chael’s students. St. Michael’s is 
one of six colleges invited to the 


hearings. Vermont Technical Col- 
lege, Lyndon State College, John- 


son State College, Castleton State 
College and Trinity College will 
also be represented. 


“An absence of federal financial aid to stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s could have lasting 
detrimental effects on students and the 


future of this college.’ 


—Greg Kaknes 








trip tomorrow to Montpelier for 
the state Senate and House com- 
mittee hearings on education and 
a Student Aid Awareness Day 
tentatively scheduled for April 7. 

S.A. President Greg Kaknes 
will represent St. Michael’s Col- 


All students are invited to 
attend the hearings. A bus will 


leave from the Ross Sport Cen- 


ter at 11 am. and return later 
that evening. Transportation is 
free of charge. 

Kaknes said the purpose of 


the trip is to “voice student con- 
cerns about the proposed fed- 
eral cuts in financial aid which 
will in turn affect state aid. Witha 
concentrated effort we can have 
a real effect.” 

On April 7 Kaknes said there 
will be lectures, workshops anda 
phone bank set up in Alliot Hall 
where students will be able to 
contact their state congressional 
representatives about financial aid. 
A student-run booth will also be 
open in Alliot Hall over Parent's 
Weekend to answer individual 
questions about financial aid. 

Kaknes said he has received 
much support from the adminis- 
tration, Financial Aid Office and 
the National Coalition of Inde- 
pendent College and University 
Students. 

Kaknes stressed that it is vital 
for all students to participate in 
the different scheduled programs. 
“An absence of federal financial 
aid to students at St. Michael's 
could have lasting detrimental 
effects on students and the future 
of this college.” 
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Profs participate in many outside activities 


by Kathleen Moore 
Staff Reporter 


What do St. Michael’s profes- 
sors do when they’re not teach- 


ing? 
Some are active in the political 
life of their communities, some 


speak out on important world” 


issues and others spend time 


doing things like acting and piano- 


playing. 


A few are paid for their out- 
side activities, and some are not, 
but all insisted they weren't doing 
them for the money but for the 
enjoyment it brought. 


As Dominique Casavant, 
chairman of the physics depart- 
ment and mayor of Winooski said, 
serving as mayor is an “avoca- 


tion, not a vocation.” 
James Chaplin, psychology 
professor at St. Michael’s, is a 





Dr. John Hanagan, piano player at local night clubs. (Defender 


file photo) 





PERSONALS 


Glad you had such a wild time 
high in the Rockies. How’s Sisco? 


One on One: 
Ready to rage? 


Mary Kay: Does he snore? 


Myrtle and I made it legitimate. 


Arnold 


eS 


% The Only 


consultant for International Busi- 
ness Machine’s (IBM) retirement 


program. He participates in work- 
shops where experts from differ- 


ent fields speak on all facets of 


retirement —from the psycholgi- 


cal, which Chaplin deals with, to 
the medical and financial aspects. 
_ Chaplin said one of his other 
outside interests is wood-working. 
He makes Hitchcock furniture 
from cherry wood. 
DrVincent Bolduc, assistant 


professor of sociology and jour- 
nalism instructor Gifford Hart, 
both. do consulting work that di- 


rectly relates to their academic 
life. 

Bolduc is a sociological and 
demographic consultant for both 
public and private agencies. “It’s 
off-campus, but it’s directly related 
to what I do here,” he said. 

Hart has been a consultant 
for the Burlington International 
Airport for two years. He said the 


consulting experience can be inte- 


grated into the public relations 
class he teaches. 


Two professors who have par- 


ticipated in activities that appear 
to be distant from their academic 
life at the college are Lance 
Richbourg and John Hanagan. 


Richbourg, an assistant pro- 


fessor of fine arts who teaches 
painting and drawing art history 
acted in a television commercial 
for home video tape players last 
September. 

“Tt was an aberration,” he said 
laughing. It was “just kicks,” he 
said, explaining how he happened 
to appear in the commercial. The 
actor who was scheduled to be 


‘in the ad wasn’t able to be there, 
so the commercial’s producer, 
who is a friend of Richbourg’s, 


asked him to fill in. 


Richbourg said the commer- 


cial was only meant to run as a 
“filler,” but it was so successful 
that it ran during the World Series 
play-offs. 





Dr. James Chaplin, consultant on retirement for IBM. (Defender 


file photo) 


Associate professor of philos- 


ophy John Hanagan plays the 
piano regularly with his band at 


the Radisson Hotel in Burling- 


ton. 
Hanagan said he put himself 


through school playing piano, 


but had to play in some “pretty 
sleazy joints.” “I've paid my dues, 
he laughed. 


He said he would play “wheth- 


er I got paid or not,” though if 
he had to choose, he would pick 


teaching over music. “The cre- | 
ativity of ideas transcends’ the 


creativity of music,” he said. 


John Hughes, assistant pro- 


fessor of political science, recently 
testified at a public hearing at 
the Vermont State Legislature 
against a bill that would have 


revived the death penalty in Ver- 


ay It With Clas 


Kristy, 

“What might have been is an 

Abstraction remaining a perpetual 

Possibility only in a world of 
speculation. 

What might have been and what 
has 

Been point to one end, which is 
always 

Present. Footfalls echo in the 
memory 

Down the passage we did not take 

Towards the door we never 
opened 

Into the rose-garden. My words 
echo 

Thus, in your mind.” 

I understand. 


Amy 


te 
Cs 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


is in 


WINOOSKI 


4% 





Where You Save By the Case 


M-KAPS 
“Love is a rose,” So hurry up 
and pick it! 
Love, 
Happy Feet 





SERVICES 





PAPERS AND RESUMES 
TYPED. 
Call Nat, 655-0057 or ext. 2673. 


” 


mont. 

He said he believes the tes- 
timony given “apparently changed 
some minds,” because the pro- 
posal was voted down. 

Dr. Jennie Stoler, assistant 
professor of business and eco- 
nomics, is a member of Burling- 
ton Mayor Bernard Sanders’ bud- 
get committee. 

She said her activities on the 
committee directly relate to her 
teaching at St. Michael's, but said 
she also participates in commu- | 


~ nity government to: ag ae 


to my city.” 

Although professors | at. St 
Michael’s have many and varied — 
“outside” interests and activities, 
almost all agreed they would 
rather teach if it came down toa 
choice. 


WANTED 





Anyone interested in forming a 
chess club or playing chess, please 
contact George Benoit, F 357, Box 
2243, ext. 2263. 


Have something to say? 


sell? 


offer? 


Then Say It With Class! 


We are accepting classified ads in the following 
categories: Personals, Lost & Found, Services, For 
Sale, Wanted and Notices. For $1.00 you can run up 
to a 40 word ad, 5¢ for each additional word. 
Deadline is Sunday at 8 p.m. Further information 
contact Defender Office, Alliot 210, ext. 2421 on 
Sunday from 6-9 p.m. or Thursday from 7-9 p.m. 





AA 


Author to address 


by Suzanne Dulude 
Staff Reporter 


“The kiss that Sleeping Beauty 


waits for is not that of any Prince, 


but the embrace of her own 
being,” according to Dr Madonna 
Kolbenschlag, author of Kiss 
Sleeping Beauty Goodbye. 


‘ 


as a springboard for women in 
general. 

Cleary said the presentation 
at St. Michael’s will consist of 
two sessions, “each indispensable 
to the other.” The first will begin 
at 10 a.m. and will be a lecture 


on “Women and Myth.” The sec- 


ond, “Discovering Personal 


‘Whatever spirituality is present in the 
Church i is male-oriented: . 
—Madonna Kolbenschlag 


Kolbenschlag will be the 
speaker Saturday, March 27 ata 
workshop conference entitled 
“Personal Development.” 

In her only book, Kolben- 
schlag addresses “basically the 
spell of feminine myths and mod- 
els,” said Roddy O'Neil Cleary, 
conference coordinator and co- 
founder of Women in the Church, 
the core organizing group of the 
workshop. Kolbenschlag uses 
women characters in fairy tales 


Myths,” 


provided the number of people 
attending is not too large. 

As of March 16, about 100 
people had pre-registered for the 
lectures. Cleary said she expects 
“at most 200.” 

Cleary, who used the book as 
the text for a course she taught 
at both Middlebury and Trinity 
Colleges entitled “Feminine 
Experience in Religion,” said, “A 


will begin at 1:30 p.m. 
and will be a discussion session, 


lot of women are in the market 
for this kind of speaker. 

“The church hasn't helped 
women to discover their own 
spirituality,” she said. “Whatever 
spirituality is present in the church 
is male-oriented.” 

Women’s spirituality and wom- 
en’s issues have been key con- 
cepts in Kolbenschlag’s work. The 
Roman Catholic nun has also 
worked extensively towards pro- 
moting new understanding of 
self-image and sexuality among 
men and women. 

A preview lecture will be given 
by Kolbenschlag on Friday eve- 
ning, March 26, at the University 


of Vermont. Entitled “Masculin- 


ity and Femininity: Two Cultures 
in Crisis,” the talk was originally 
scheduled to be given at the 
Newman Center It has since been 
moved to the Protestant Center 
at the University, the Church 
Christ Presbytarian/Cooperative 
Christian Ministry 

A $5.00 contribution is being 


Critic’s corner 


Play captures mood of ’30’s 


by Eileen Moran 
Features Editor 


: ‘ 

“Marathon 33” chronicles four months (3100 
hours) of a'dance marathon: The play a story of 
desperation, hysteria and strength is a chilling 
commentary of the Depression and the lengths 


people went to for a roof over their head, a full’ 


stomach and a little notoriety 


Cathy Blaser, the director of the production, 


chose to focus on the undertones and seriousness 


_ of the characters’ plight, rather than play the show 


just as a straight comedy It was a wise choice and it 
works. The performance is realistic enough to draw 


__ the audience into the desperate lives of the char- 


acters and the hopelessness of the situation. Like 
the participants, I felt exhausted and relieved when 
the marathon was over. 


The play was written by June Havoc, and is 
basically about herself. Havoc was a child star in 
the 20's, exploited and kept young by her mother. 
Now, several years later, Jean has outgrown her 
“Dainty June” billing, the death of vaudeville has 
occurred and somewhere along the way she lost 
her mother. She shows up at the “Silver Slipper 
Walk-a-thon” looking for a job and gets cajoled 
into participating. The marathon, a somewhat 
crooked operation run by Mr. Dunkle (Dan Beg- 
noche) and Evie (Joanne McGee), turns into a 
warfare between the “locals” and the “horses” 
(experienced marathoners who follow the contests 
from one city to another). 

Sue Rietano portrays June/Jean, an innocent 
“Pollyanna” who never had time to learn to read, 
knows that FDR is “rich, crippled and goodlooking” 
and believes that “God hears everything.” Rietano’s 
performance of a girl trying to grow up, learn 
about the world and compete in the strenuous 


marathon is believable and touching. [he audi- 
ence really becomes involved as she struggles 
through the marathon, and wants her to win. 

Her partner, Patsy is played by Stephen Lajoie, 
who is sometimes upstaged by Rietano’s energy 
and vivaciousness. Lajoie’s performance as a “horse” 
in the marathon world is realistic, and Rietano and 
Lajoie work well together. 

With over 45 people in “Marathon 33,” there is 


’ so much going on that it can get confusing. This 


irons out as the play continues, and the whole cast 
of marathoners give great performances as ex- 
hausted people whose only hope is to win the 
marathon. 

- The music and dancing in the show is per- 
formed well, and there is some especially good 
dancing by Rietano, Kathryn Markey (Helen) and 
Laura Rathgeb (“the Mick”). Peter Harrigan is 
good as Ruddy, the M.C. His smoothness and 
syrupy voice is that of a real M.C.; you get tired of 
hearing him after the first line. 

Of the marathoners, Leslie Kenney is particu- 
larly good as Flo Marconi _, a “horse” who wants to 
win at any expense. Brian McGowan is great with 
his portrayal of Abe, whose mind goes when his 
partner leaves him for another. Doug Gallagher is 
funny as the ladies man, Scotty Schwartz, who 
steals Abe’s partner. 

E. Kyle Minor and Joanne Rathgeb have great 
bits as a drunk and a wacky old lady and Joan 
Cavanaugh plays Melba Marvel, an inebriated singer, 
hysterically 

The four-level set by James Peterson and the 
costumes by Jean Nagy captured the aura of the 
Depression perfectly. There are many flaws in the 
script, but the play is so interesting and different 
that these are overcome. “Marathon 33,” will be 
performed every night at 8 p.m. through Saturday 
and is worth seeing. 





“Marathon 33, opened last night in McCarthy. Pictured are Sip : 
Rietano and Stephen Lajoie. (photo by Barb Puls) 
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ticipation in the program, but “‘is 
in no way required.” 


Mary Rivard, reference librar- 


ian at St. Michael’s and co- 
founder of Women in the Church, 
encouraged students, both male 
and female, to attend the lectures, 


‘feminine myths’ 


accepted for registration and par. 


She said she assumed the talk 
will reflect background informa- 
tion involved in the book along 
with personal experience of the 
author. 

Copies of Kolbenschlag’s 
book will be on sale at McCarthy 
on Saturday. 


Calendar 


Wednesday, March 24 
2:30 p.m.-3:30 p.m. RESUME 
WRITING. Student Resource 
Center. 


4:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m. INTERN- 
SHIP Information workshop, Je- 


mery 346. 


All day CVS INTERVIEWS, Stu- 


dent Resource Center. 


8 p.m. JOHN STETSON, magi- 


cian, McCarthy Arts Center, $1.50. 


Thursday March 25 
STATEWIDE HEARINGS on 
student financial aid cuts. Free 
bus ride to Montpelier. Sign up 
in Student Activities. 


8 p.m.FIRST ANNUAL PRO- 


FESSIONAL SKIERS spring 
bash, Mt. Okemo, Ludlow, Vt. 


7 p.m. “THE TWO OF US,” 
$.50 donation to charity, spon- 
sored by Campus Ministry, Her- 


rouet Theatre. 


8 p.m. THE RAPHAEL TRIO, 


Flynn Theatre, Burlinton. 


9:30 p.m. WEEKLY MASS, 


lota-Sigma. 


Saturday March 27 
1 p.m. STATEWIDE RALLY 
aimed at stopping U.S military 
aid to E] Salvador, Montpelier. 


Sunday March 28 


11.00 a.m.and 9 p.m. MASS, 
Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- 


angel. 

3 p.m. APPLE HILL CHAMBER 
PLAYERS, sponsored by Vermont 
Public Radio, Herrouet Theatre. 


Monday March 29 
1:30 p.m.-3:30 p.m. HEALTH 
CONSULITANT,sign-up in the 
Student Resource Center. 


A 


: 


MAXELL UDXL II-C 90 
Single Price $3.99 


10 pc or more S 299 


i 
| 
| ae on C COUPON fy ashe ot ies 


7:30 p.m.-8:15 p.m. WAY OF 
THE CROSS, Fr Richard Berube, 
SSE, Chapel of St. Micheal the 
Archangel. 


Tuesday March 30 
10:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 
HEALTH CONSULTANT inter- 
view sign-up, Student Resource 
Center. 

All day FILENE’S INTERVIEWS 
Student Resource Center. 

1:30 p.m.-2:30 p.m. RESUME 
WRITING workshop, Student 
Resource Center. 

6:30 p.m. G.A. MEETING, Sci- 
ence 107. 

7:30 p.m.-8:15 p.m. WAY OF 
THE CROSS and talk by Diane 
Kuykyo, Chapel of St. Michael 
the Archangel. 

8 p.m. VOICE OF PEDAGOGY 
AND LAYRNGOLOGY workship 
with Lina Warducci and John W. 
Heisse, Jr MD, McCarthy Arts 
Center. 


Wednesday, March 31 
2:30 p.m.-3:30 p.m. RESUME 
WRITING workshop, Student 
Resuorce Center. 

5:30 p.m.-7 p.m. HOW TO 
FIND A JOB, form and employ- 
ers point of view, Student Re- 
source Center. 

7 p.m. DEUTCHLAND ER- 
WACHE!, compilation of excerpts 
from major motion picutres pro- 
duced in Germany during the 
Nazi era, Bergeron 105-106. 
7:30 p.m.-8:15 p.m. THE 
CROSS IN FAMILY LIFE, Elea- 
nor Tumulty Chapel of St. Mich- 
ael the Archangel. 


€reative 
Seune 





©@ MAIN STORE OFFICE, LAFAYETTE STORE, 
157 Pearl Street, Essex Junction, Vt., (802) 878-5368 


© “IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTIN'S,” 
South Burlington, Vt., (802) 658-3737 
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On-campus 


requirement 


is within boundries of law 


by Karen DeLorenzo 
Staff Reporter 


“It’s not fair for St. Michael’s 
to make me live on campus,” is 
the complaint of some students. 

But is it legal? 

Thomas J. Kenny a lawyer 


and general counsel for St. Mich- 


He said this law was “held 
neither arbitrary capricious or 
constitutionally discriminatory.” 


Kenny and attorney M. Je- 


rome Diamond, of Diamond Fox 
& Associates, agree that the 


on-campus residency require- 


ment is legal. 
Diamond said, “Otherwise it 


‘Ifa person chooses to attend a private school 
with a residency requirement, he does what 
they say, if he wants to go there: 


ael’s, said the answer to that ques- 


tion is “very definitely yes.” 
That same question has been 


raised before. Schools in Iowa, 
Michigan, Ohio, and South Da- 


kota were brought to court. 


They were charged with dis- 
crimination. The schools had con- 


tractual agreements with their 


students. The agreements. re- 
quired students to live in the res- 


idence halls provided. 
Students said this requirement 


was “not related to the basic con- 


tract of education,” Kenny said. 
The Iowa Supreme Court 
ruled these charges were not legal 


justification for breaking the con- 


tract. 

Kenny said there is alaw case 
that “holds the requirement that 
all single students, not living with 
parents, must reside in halls on 
campus.” 


BECOME ATRAINEE AFTER COLLEGE. | 
HE BECAME A MANAGER. 


“As Executive Officer of the 
Army’s Defense Language Institute at 
Monterey, California, I’m responsible 
for the housing, feeding and well- 
being of 500 students. And that’s no 
small task. | manage an annual food 
budget of over a million and a half 
dollars. And I'm accountable for five 
million dollars worth of property. 

“On top of managing money, 
I-also supervise a staff of 24 people. 
And each one has unique problems 
that I have to handle on a daily basis. 
You better believe the leadership 
and managément training I received 
in Army ROTC is paying off.” 

There are other good reasons 
for taking ROTC, too. Like scholar- 
ship opportunities. And financial 
assistance —up to $1,000 a year for 





—John Gorman, 
lawyer 


is an individual value,” or what 
students call “fair.” 
John Gorman, a lawyer of 


Schair, Duquet and Gorfinkle, 


said this value is based on the 


fact that “if a person chooses to 
attend a private school with a 
residency requirement, he does 
what they say, if he wants to go 
there.” 

The student also signs an 
agreement with the school. The 


agreement overrides the “individ- 
ual value” because it is a con- 
tract. This contract, Kenny said, 


is “enforceable.” 
St. Michael's College students 


sign a housing and meal con- 


tract. The contract is renewable 
every year. It can be broken, but 
only with “special approval” by 
the director of housing. 

Kenny said the contract “spells 
out that the student agrees to 
attend the college, pay a certain 
amount, and live on campus. 

“A college that holds itself out 


as a residence college has pro- 


vided, with campus life, the idea 
of residence living. This idea is 
essential for the school’s scheme 
of education,” Kenny said. 


Art exhibit in gallery 


An exhibition of 50 original prints by Italian artist Eduardo 
Paolozzi will be on display in the McCarthy Arts Center gallery 


through Tuesday, March 30. 


The works, printed in mixed media, are from “General Dynamic 
FU.N.,” one of two collections created by Paolozzi in 1965-70. In this 


and “Moonstrips Empire News,” the first volume of prints and text, 


Paolozzi attempts to present a definitive statement on the dilemma 


of modern man. 


In visual style, Paolozzi runs the gamut from “soupy sentimentalism 
to pop art,” according to Roy Kennedy assistant professor of fine 


arts. The prints are part of the college’s permanent collection. ~ «|, 
Gallery hours are 3-5 p.m. and 7:30-9:30 p.m. Monday through — 


Friday, and 1-5 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 


JOHN MORRELL DIDNT __ 





Ist Lt. John Morrell was a business major at 
the University of lowa and a member of Army 







~“EWOULDN’T | 
TREAT MY BIKE 





| GIVE To THE : AMERICAN ¢ CANCER: SOCIETY. : 







THE WAY YOU 
__ FREAT 
YOUR BODY.” 


—Judy Lafferty 






















When Judy Lafferty prepares for a race like the 
annual cross-lowa run, she makes sure her bike is in 
perfect shape. 

She inspects and adjusts every part. She tunes and — 
balances the whole machine, so it can go the distance. 

Because she treats her body the same way, she 
discovered a lump in her breast a few years ago. 

She discovered itearly. Andthese days, 85% of early 
breast cancers can be treated successfully. 

Judy has since had reconstructive surgery, too. And 
she feels like herself again. Alive, vibrant, ready to geton 
her bike and take on the world. 

Judy Lafferty i is just one example of the kind of 
progress we’re making against cancer in its many forms. 

The American Cancer Society takes some credit for 
that progress. But credit won't finance our work. 

We need your money to help us win this race. 


SHARE THE CcosT ee 
OF LIVING. saaaile 


pete ue 2 tem 











your last two years of ROTC. 
If you want a job after college — 
that offers real challenge and real — 
responsibility, do what John Morrell 
~ did. Take Army ROTC. 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES — 


You may still be able 
to take ROTC! You may be | 
eligible to compete for ~ 
FULL SCHOLARSHIPS, attend 
a NO OBLIGATION summer 
camp at Ft. Knox, or even 
quality for ROTC during 
the UVM Summer Session! 

To find out about your 
eligibility, CALL 


CPT BILL CHADICK 
656-2966/ 2967 


fete ARMY ROTC. | ie 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. | 


ne 
~ 


3 
he 


oe 


by Mike DeOrsey 


Crime prevention at St. Michael's is 
the responsibility of Security and a con- 


cemed, conscientious St. Michael’s com- 


munity Over the past year, these two forces 
have led to a decrease of crime on cam- 
pus. 

The greatest deterrent to crime is to 
develop an awareness of who and what is 
around you, said Donald Sutton, chief of 
safety and security 

Sutton said he has noticed a change 
in attitude from students about crime in 
the two years that he has been at St. 
Michael's. 

Last year, there were a total of 337 
complaints registered with campus secu- 
rity As of March 10, there were only 203 

~ registered complaints for this school year. 


These complaints vary from vandalism, 


larceny, and disorderly conduct to traffic 
violations. Although not all incidents are 
reported, Sutton attributes some of the 
decrease to security's more personal con- 
~ tact with students and resident assistants. 


Most of the six security staff members 


have had previous law enforcement expe- 


rience. Four are deputy sheriffs. This rank 
was achieved by attending a state-run sheriff 
school. Sutton requires the members of 
his staff to renew this ranking each year. 
The staff is personally trained by Sutton 


about security procedures on campus, 


Sutton is presently working with Dave 


Richard, chief.of security for the Univer- 


sity of Vermont, to develop a program of 
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Crime incidence has decreased on campus 


complaints. One officer is on duty during 
the day and two officers work the night 
shifts. 

Assisting security this year is a new 
program under the direction of Thomas 


Cullen, director of housing. In its experi- 


mental year, the staff assistant program 
has brought together 23 students who 
have a concern for security to aid in 
watching over women’s residence halls at 
night. The responsibility of these people 








The greatest deterrent to crime is to develop 
an awareness of what is around you. 


security for colleges and universities that 
will be accepted by the state. According to 
Sutton, security has a good relationship 
with the Colchester Police Department. 
The department is contacted depending 
on the severity of the crime. Sutton said 
he also works very closely with Michael 
Samara, dean of students, in security 
matters. 


In order to be efficient in crime pre- 


vention, security keeps a daily log of all 


is not so much to act as an enforcer as to 
provide the right communication in the 
event of an emergency. 

The staff had a two week orientation 
program to teach them who to contact in 
an emergency and the security procedures 


on campus. The weakest link in the pro- 


gram, Cullen said, is the little time security 
had to train this year’s staff. Next year, he 
hopes to have time to interview, select 
and train the staff so that it can be 


more efficient. 

Kevin Keohane, a resident assistant in 
Alumni Hall, who has lived on campus for 
three years, said he has noticed a large 
decrease in vandalism in the quad dorms. 
He has yet to receive a single complaint 
about crime from the residents on his 
floor. He said that he has heard of some 
isolated incidents, but every time he has 
needed security it has been quick to 
respond. 

As a second year resident assistant, 
Debra Salisbury tries to caution the stu- 
dents and make them aware of what is 
happening around campus. Although there 
have been some reports of larceny in her 
dorm (Hamel), she said that in each case 
the doors were left unlocked. Sutton said 
that 85 percent of the reported thefts 
involve rooms where the doors have been 
unlocked. 

Both resident assistants and Sutton 
maintain that nothing can be done about 
crime unless the proper people are notified. 
They encourage the students to contact 
them so that crimes can be investigated 
or even stopped before occurring. 


Diet pills are not overly harmful or effective 


by Norine Chambers 
News Editor 


“Lose weight fast!...Lose 10 
pounds or more in 14 short days 
without feeling hungry!” We've 
all been bombarded with these 
so-called “miracle promises” from 
the many over-the-counter diet 


pills which have flooded the Amer- 


ican marketplace. But is it false 
advertising? Do these pills really 
live up to their promises? Are 
as harmful? 


According to Raymond Mag- 
gio, resident investigator for the 


. US.Food and Drug Administra- 


tion in Essex Junction, appetite 
control pills are not hazardous 
when taken in the recommended 
dosage, but they are not all that 
effective either. 

A bulk producer carboxy- 
methylcellulose, likened to wood 
pulp, phenylpropanolamine and 
caffeine are the main ingredients 
in diet pills. These substances are 
similar to amphetamines in that 


Graduate the ology aided 


The department of graduate theology and religious education 
has been awarded $10,000 in scholarship aid by the Catholic 
Church Extension Society of the United States, with the support of 
the Bishop of Burlington, John A. Marshall. 


The scholarships will be available to students, whether priests 


b 


religious or lay people, in the graduate theology program at St. 
Michael's. Recipients will be expected to return to one of the Exten- 


¢ sion Society’s 74 home mission dioceses after receiving their degree. 


The Catholic Church Extension Society, organized in 1905, is a 
national organization which serves needy areas throughout the 


United States. 


The Rev. Paul Couture, SSE, chairman of the graduate theology 


they act as a mild stimulant and 
make the stomach feel full. They 
are also thought to suppress 
the appetite by an effect on the 
appetite centers in the hypothal- 
mus in the brain. Unfortunately, 
tolerance may develop to the ap- 
petite-suppressant activity with 
the potential for long-term abuse 
and dependence. 

“It’s like popping 10 aspirin,” 
Maggio said, “if you do the same 
with the diet pills you are going 
to have trouble.” Although phe- 


- rylpropanolamine’s effects on the 


cardiovascular system are not as 
strong as those of amphetamines, 
side effects may occur, particularly 
if the recommended dosage is 
exceeded. Nervousness, restless- 
ness, insomnia, headache, nau- 
sea, and excessive rise in blood 
pressure. are some of the adverse 


effects. Labels on products con- 


taining this drug warn that per- 


sons with diabetes mellitus, heart 


disease, hypertension, or thy- 
roid disease should get med- 
ical advice before taking the drug. 


These products also warm against 
exceeding 25 mg three times per 
day of the substance. 


According to various reports, 


overeating seems to be controlled 


by psychological behavioral fac- 
tors. In the majority of cases, 


overeating will occur as soon as 
the effects of the diet pill wear 


off. “Anxiety depression, nervous- 


ness will trigger someone to eat 
no matter what pill they have 
taken,” Maggio said. “It is mostly 


mind over matter in dieting. Dis- 


cipline and exercise are the key 
factors in weight loss.” 


Maggio recently testified be- 


fore a committee in the Vermont 

Legislature about the effects and 

worth of diet pills. He said the 
FDA is considering revoking its 
approval of the use of these drugs 
for weight control because of their 
potential for abuse. Maggio said 
it is probable the FDA will with- 
draw its approval, but not in the 
near future. 

“Tl have to admit it is a mat- 
ter of time and resources. We 
have other more serious priorities 
to deal with first. Right now the 
matter is being looked into,” 
Maggio said. He said he has 
received no major complaints in 
Vermont of serious or terminal 
effects from the diet pills. 

“They're not that effective, but 
taken in the proper usage they 
are not dangerous to your health,” 
he said. 


The Defender 
is accepting applications for: 


and religious education department, said the scholarships will be 
especially helpful to students as financial aid in the graduate pro- 
gram has been extremely limited in the past. 
The St. Michael’s graduate theology department offers courses 
_ in the summer and during the academic year leading to either a 
master’s degree in teaching religion or in theology. Courses are 
offered in the areas of religious education, scripture, systematics, 
moral theology and liturgy 


Rally against Salvador aid 


A statewide rally aimed at stopping United States military aid to 
El Salvador will be held in Montpelier Saturday March 27, at 1 p.m. 
The rally is being held in solidarity with the national rally scheduled 
for the same time in Washington, D.C. For more information, con- 
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For more information and applications drop by the Defender office, Alliot 210, or 


contact Eileen Moran, ext. 2421. 
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Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 


tact the Committee in Solidarity with the People of El Salvador a THE MARKET PLACE 
(CLSPE.S.), RD#2, Box 968, Plainfield, Vt Jor — WINOOSKI, VI. 05404 
Astigmatism 955-1319 
Ze t Nearsightedness ae: 
ce Mk 2:30..5:30 
$1, 000 offe d mn contes Farsightedness Oa. 


9:00-1:00 - 


Quality Work... 

Near Champlain Mill! 
e Shirts 
« Suedes 


e Laundry 


Extended Wear 


R.A. CLARK, O.D. 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK, O.D 
DOCTORS OF OPTOMETRY 


11. N. Willard - Corner Of Pear! 
By Appointment 


862-3223 


A $1,000 grand prize will be awarded in the upcoming poetry 

competition sponsored by World of Poetry, a quarterly newsletter for 
oets. 

. Poems of all styles and on any subject are eligible to compete for 
the grand prize or for 99 other cash or merchandise awards, totaling 
over $10,000. 

* Rules and official entry forms are available from the World of 
Poetry, 2431 Stockton Blvd., Dept. E, Sacramento, Calif. 95817. 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


@& Leather 


Michael's students. faculty, 
10°) discount with TD. 


We welcome St. 
and staff. 
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Army fort evolves to SMC north campus 


by Kathy Guare 
Staff Reporter 


To mary St. Michael’s College 
students the north campus is 
home. To others it is a “Purple 
Haze” ride away for classes. But 
how many students are aware of 
the history of this venerable stretch 

_of land and the vital role the north 
campus played in the expansion 
of St. Michael's after World War 
II? 

With the assistance of Archivist 
the Rev. Henry Nadeau, many 
fascinating details of the college's 
history were resurrected from back 
issues of The Michaelman and 
other area newpapers. 

The area known as the north 
campus was given by the state to 
the federal government in 1892 


for use as a four-company cav- 


alry post. The post soon acquired 
the name Fort Ethan Allen, and 


in 1897 President William Mc- 


Kinley visited the fort to survey 
the land and review the troops. 

In the early 1900's Fort Ethan 
Allen was often used as a half-way 
point for soldiers. In 1916 the 


Vermont National Guard: assem- 
bled there on its way to Eagle Pass, 
Texas to subdue the Mexican rev- 
olutionary leader Pauncho Villa. 
In 1917 a Vermont regiment gath- 


ered there for basic training before 
heading overseas to participate 


in World War I. At one time dur- 


ing the war, there were 6,000 


men stationed at the fort. 
From 1919 to 1940 the First 
Squadron, 3rd Cavalry made its 


base at Fort Ethan Allen and it 


was during its stay that an artil- 
lery range was built. From 1933 
to 1938. the cavalry shared its 
space with the Vermont District, 
Civilian Conservation Corps; a 
component of President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal plan to elevate 
the nation from Depression. 

The fort was declared inac- 
tive in 1943, and, after being used 
again as a training base in World 
War Il, it remained closed until 
1947 when it became a storage 
place for searchlights, generators, 
and other equipment. 

In 1950 the Ist Air Force 
Squadron settled in, andin 1951 
the 134th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron of the Vermont Air 
National Guard joined them. 
These units remained until 1960 
when, for the final time, Fort Ethan 
Allen was deactivated as a mili- 
tary establishment. 

St. Michael’s involvement in 
the fort began several vears before 
its deactivation. In 1946, World 
War II was over and St. Michael’s 
was flooded with former soldiers 
wishing to continue their educa- 
tion under the GI Bill. 

The immediate problem con- 
fronting the college president, the 
Rev. Daniel Lyons, was how to 
convert a college, built to accom- 
modate 400 or less students dur- 





Violin workshop 
fo be held at SMC 


A five-day intensive workshop 


in the teaching techniques, rep- 


ertoire and methodology of the 
Suzuki String Philosophy will be 
held at St. Michael’s College from 
Aug. 9 to 13. 


The St. Michael’s Suzuki Insti- 
tute member program is sanc- 


tioned by the Suzuki Association 
‘ of the Americas. Suzuki is the 
Japanese violin pedagogue who 


revolutionized the leaming proc- 


ess of playing string instruments. 
Workshop director is Carol 
Sykes, former director of music 


in the public schools of Falmouth, 













“QWIK STOP" 


Your favorite beverage, 
snacks, groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 


You'll find the only extra ordinary 
bank in town at — 


WINOOSKI — The Market Place 


The extra ordinary bank 


VERMONT NATIONAL N 


Member FDIC 


Mass., and well-known string and 

Suzuki specialist. The workshop 

will also include sessions on string 

instrument repair. Guest lecturer 

will be Dr. Lorne Schnell, physi- 
cist and violinist. 

Institute participants will re- 
ceive credit towards certification 
in the Suzuki Method through 
the Suzuki Association of the 
Americas. The St. Michael's pro- 
gram will specialize in the begin- 
ning two units of the method. 

For further information, con- 
tact Dr. William Tortolano, ext. 
2508, or 2614. 









Sullivan Hall was acquired by St. Michael’s College in 1964. In the fall of that year it was used 
to house an overflow of students from the main campus. (photo by Bridget Lyons) 





ing war years into a campus that 
could house almost three times 


as many people. It was impossi- 


ble to construct buildings in such 
a short period of time and the 
problem seemed unsolvable until 
Fort Ethan Allen came to the 
rescue. 

With the war over the wooden 
fort had no use for many of its 
barracks, so the energetic Lyons 
began negotiating for their trans- 
port onto the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus. A 1954 issue of Vermont 
Life reported that Father Lyons 
“could serve as chairman of the 
Winooski Ration Board during 
the war and end up with more 
friends than he started with.” 
There is little doubt that Father 
Lyons was a major force in con- 
vincing the fort to give up its bar- 
racks. _ 

In the summer of 1946, 22 
buildings were moved onto the 
campus to serve as dining rooms, 
an auditorium, a library and infir- 


mary, a classroom building, and 
living quarters. Several of the bar- 
racks were placed in rows ap- 
proximately where the Durick 
Library now stands and the area 
was Called ““Miketown.” These 
were made into 24 small apart- 
ments to house married students 
and their families. 

After this initial undertaking, 
St. Michael’s had a foot in the 
door. When the fort was deac- 
tivated in 1960, educational insti- 
tutions were given first choice of 
buildings and land. The college 
acquired three buildings to be 
used as living quarters in lieu of 
Miketown, and was granted sev- 
eral buildings for storage. In 1963, 
the college requested and re- 
ceived the gymnasium. 


By 1964, the college had 


acquired the buildings now known 
as Hamel Hall, Purtill Hall, the 


Dupont Language Center, the 


Sloane Art Center Herrouet The- 
atre, and Sullivan Hall. Sullivan 


Hall was used immediately in the 
fall of 1964 to house an overflow 
of students from the campus. Lit- 
tle was done for a few years with 
the remaining buildings as St. 
Michael’s did not have the funds 
to renovate them. 

In 1967, the college took the 
first steps in a “Pilot Plan of Devel- 
opment” by making a commit- 
ment to the full use of the build- 
ings and property acquired. The 
renovations began when a fed- _ 
eral loan was approved i in the fall. 
of 1967. 

Today the old Fort Ethan Allen 
is just a memory Except for the 
adjacent Camp Johnson, head- 
quarters for the Vermont National 
Guard, North Campus bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the military 
base it once was. For the students 
of St. Michael's, it is a place to 
leam and live. For a visiting veteran 
however, it can still evoke the 
memories of revelry on a cold 
Winooski morning. 








Spring comfort. Paul Oslin, Julie Hill, Ellen Cerretani, and Billy Gorham took advantage of Fri- 
day's warm weather. The foursome comfortably sunned themselves in front of Ethan Allen apartment 
1304. (photo by Bridget Lyons) 
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-Streb, guards key to Knight’s eTerOURg 


by ae Harrington 
Sports Editor 
It was the development in two areas—the big men 
and the young guards— midway through the season that 
propelled the Purple Knights to its first winning record in 
years, men’s basketball Coach Steve Antrim said. The 
improvement of Marc Streb at the forward position and 


the on-the-job training of freshman guards Jim. 
McCaffrey and Bob Millikin were the catalysts to St. 


Michael's winning eight of its last 10 games to finish with 
a 16-11 mark. 

Standing 8-9 for the season on Jan. 29 after losing 
four of the last five games, the Knights turned things 
around with the 8-2 run to wind up with the best St. 
Michael's record since the 1973-74 squad went 17-11. 

_ The run included wins over Division II powers AIC and 
. Springfield College on the road, and the thrilling 89-83 
handling of Vermont in Ross Sport Center Feb. 15. 

Antrim, who was recently rehired, noted the continued 
improvement of Streb throughout the season as one of 
the highlights of the year. Streb, whom Antrim said he 
spent the most time working with individually, was 
transformed from an inside-playing, high school center 
to a college power forward. The results are obvious, he 
said. The 67” player from Chicago was a big factor in 
the team’s play once he got settled into the forward 
position. In his first full season for St. Michael’s he 
averaged 10.7 points and six rebounds a game. 

While the gradual improvement of Streb was planned, 
Antrim said, the amount of playing time the two freshman 


guards received was not. Nelson Way's ruptured appen- 


dix after the UMass/Boston game forced Antirm to use 
the guard combination to fill in for the injured senior. Fill 


” 





in they did, as McCaffrey exploded to lead the team in 


scoring on the season (12.9 ppg) and Millikin exhibited @ 
poised ball-handling and aggressive defense coming off & 


the bench. 

Antrim said that if Way had not gotten hurt, then 
McCaffrey and Millikin would not have seen anywhere 
near as much court time as they did. Even though 
Antrim admitted that the freshmen were outplaying the 
seniors in practice, he said he would have stayed with the 
seniors through loyalty until the team was a lot further 
down than 8-9. Instead, the young guards provided the 
key to turning the season’around. 

“All of a sudden we found we could run and score 


more with the quicker guards, and we didn't have to » 
hold the ball as much,” Antrim said of the switch. The | 


running offense and transition game began to generate 
a high-scoring attack for the Knights, as now the team 


was getting easier shots, and the opponents were no “3 
longer able to drop back into a tight zone to protect — 


against the inside game. 

The impressive play of the guards gave the Knights 
much-needed depth, taking some of the pressure off 
senior Captain Dan Nikitas. But what Antrim said was 
the real key to the big wins down the stretch was the play 
of Dan’s brother, senior Chris Nikitas. 

“Chris topped off” the team’s late-season perform- 
ance “by playing the best basketball of his life” over the 
last 10 games, Antrim said. “He was just incredible. He 
might be our MVP down the stretch,” Antrim added. 
Nikitas was instrumental in the upset over Springfield, as 
he came off the bench to successfully break the Chiefs 
press all game long. Antrim also noted that his basket 
in the second half against Vermont was the key to the 
game. “UVM had just taken the lead, and then Chris 
comes down and bangs a 16-footer, and we're up again. 
That was a big basket emotionally,” he said. 

Antrim said it will be hard to replace Chris Nikitas’ 
experience off the bench. “To have a good team—a 
winning team—you need seniors who will come off the 
bench,” the coach said. 

Mike Olivieri is just the type of player Antrim is talking 


about. The 6’6” senior split time this year between start- 


ing and relieving junior Jerry Mizerak at center. Antrim 
said Olivieri was a factor in every single game, and 
was one of the reasons St. Michael’s “was the hottest 
team in New England” in February, Antrim said. 

~ Olivieri averaged seven points and 5.3 rebounds a 


- game this season, and got better as he made the adjust- 


ment to part-time starter, Anrtim said. Olivieri, and 
Way, were the only two Knights to start their careers 


under former St. Michael’s Coach Walt Baumman. 
Antrim said that Olivieri is currently looking into a pro- 


fessional career in Italy, as he could bypass that leagues 
rule of only two Americans per team because his parents 
are native Italians. 

Dan Nikitas is looking into a pro career in Greece, 
Antrim noted. Chris Nikitas once played in a Greek 


league before making DePaul as a walk-on prior to trans- 


ferring to St. Michael’s. 

Antrim and assistant Tom Obbagy are presently 
recruiting to fill the gaps left by the Nikitas, Way and 
Olivieri. They are currently looking at an outstanding 





Dan Nikitas scores two points in a game earlier 


this year (above), while Coach Steve Antrim yells 


directions from the sidelines (left). (Photos by 


Bridget Lyons and Barb Puls) 

6’1” player visited the school and saw the Vermont 
game. Antrim also noted a 6’7”, 220-pounder from 
Omaha, Neb., and a couple of junior college players 
from Iowa. The need of a big man is great, because next 
year St. Michael's loses Steve Bourke and Mizerak. “We're 
dying to bring in a monster who can play right away,” 
Antrim said half-jokingly 

“The key to next year will be recruiting,” Antrim said. 
He noted that most of the talent from this season will be 
back next year, but there are definite gaps to fill. Team 
depth will be a factor. Also, the team must get stronger 
physically, Antrim said, especially up front. “Mizerak has 
taken a beating all season” from the other teams big 
guys, he said. 

In Antrim’s three years at St. Michael’s, his teams 
have posted records of 5-21, the worst in the school’s 
history, 12-13 last year, and the 16-11 mark this season. 
A couple more Division II wins this year and the Knights 
could have seen post-season play With the team’s three 
leading scorers back next year, Antrim said that St. 
Michael’s stands a good chance, “barring a million things,” 
of making the playoffs next season. 

The team’s schedule is also impressive. Next winter 
St. Michael’s will play such Division II powerhouses as 
Central Connecticut, Stonehill, and Sacred Heart all at 
Ross Sport Center. In addition, Division I Maine will 
travel to play at St. Michael’s. “We will also play less 
Division III teams,” Antrim added. 


Lacrosse team excited about varsity status 


by Andre Lachance 


anteed.” 


they know varsity status is guar- 


the Knights take the downtown 
bus to tackle the Catamounts of 


the University of Vermont. All 


soccer field on the south campus. 


The first winning»season in 
men’s lacrosse history is within 
the reach of this year’s Purple 
Knight squad, according to third- 
year mentor Jeff Culkin. 

“I may be optimistic, but this 
is the best lacrosse team St. 


Michael’s has had since I’ve been. 


here,” the fiery redhead said. “I 


have been very, very happy over- 


” 


all with the attitude on the team, 
he added. 

Co-captains Brian Millard and 
Dan Hudak will lead a team that 
possesses a new spirit and a new 
confidence in themelves and their 
abilities. Culkin credits the deci- 
sion to raise lacrosse to a varsity 
status next year as the main 


~ reason for the team’s new attitude. 


_ “The guys are more serious 
this year,” Culkin said. “Going 
varsity got them excited. They 
feel they’ve got much more sup- 
port from the school now that 


A good mixture of mature vet- 
erans and enthusiastic freshmen 
is the recipe to a successful sea- 
son, Culkin said. Strong returnees 
include Craig Cruikshank and 
Hudak at the attack positions for 
the third staight year; Greg Sci- 
leppi, Mike Arsenault and Scott 
Prouty at midfield, Millard at 
defense, and John Iskyan in goal. 

“A whole slew of freshmen, 
who are really going to help us,” 
were also cited by Culkin. Par- 
ticularly impressive have been 
Peter Dolan, Peter Begley and 


Charlie Plonski at midfield, Chris - ¥ 


Foley, Jeff Day on defense, and 
goalie Dan Kline. 

The Purple Knights begin their 
season at home, March 30, a- 
gainst North Country Commu- 
nity College at 3 p.m. On Sun- 
day April 4, the Knights host Unity 
of Maine at 1:30, and on April 7, 


home games will be played on the 








a. 3 ; : 3 2 Henk a 
Shown here is action from a men’s lacrosse game » least year. St Michael S opens its 
1982 season when it hosts NCCC March 30. (file photo) 
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C. Nikitas recants ‘Final Four’ experience’ 


by Garry Harrington 
Sports Editor 


The Final Four of the NCAA. The most pres- 


tigious quartet in college basketball. The goal of 
every major Division I program is to be one of 


these four remaining teams in the national semi- 


finals at the end of March. Very few players ever get 


to participate in college basketball’s greatest event, 


and for most it’s an experience of a lifetime. 

St. Michael’s Chris Nikitas is one of the lucky 
ones. He went to the Final Four in 1979 with the 
DePaul Blue Demons and Coach Ray Meyer. The 


team was only 19-13 going into the tournament, 


and was only selected because of late-season upsets 
of Marquette and Notre Dame. But two weeks 
later Mark Aguirre and the Blue Demons had 
become the darlings of the NCAA after taking a 
“Cinderella fantasy” to Salt Lake City 

“It was an undescribable high, not even close 
to being equalled,” Nikitas said of the Final Four 
appearance. 
parison. “It’s like nothing else you can experience 
except maybe love,” he added. 

“It’s an irreplaceable experience. The thing | 
remember most about the whole thing is being 
able to be on the court and not hearing any of the 
20,000 fans at all—to be so concentrated, so 


involved, that nothing else gets your attention,” 


Nikitas said. 

DePaul wasn’t even supposed to be in the 
NCAA tournament that year, let alone the Final 
Four. “It was great,” said Nikitas, “because we went 
from an unknown to third in the nation in three 
weeks. We were an unrated team with five games 
to go, playing .500 ball—and then we went on a 
tear and beat Notre Dame and Marquette late in 
the season. It was those two wins that got us into 
the tournament.” 

The road to Salt Lake City began at Pauley 
Pavillion at UCLA for the Blue Demons. They beat 


“Everything else falls short” in com- 


USC in the opening round, then upset Marquette 
for the second time in as many weeks to gain the 
West Regional finals in Provo, Utah. DePaul upset 
highly-ranked UCLA 96-93, and made the Final 
Four. 

Nikitas remembers that game because with 
less than a minute to go, DePaul was holding a 
one-point lead, and he fired an assist to Gary 
Garland to ice the victory Then they lost to Larry 


Bird and the Indiana State Sycamores in the semi- 


finals 82-80. “If Curtis Wadkins hadn't gotten hurt 
in the UCLA game, we would have beat them,” 
Nikitis said of the loss. 

DePaul then downed upstart Penn, by three 
points in the consolation game, before Magic John- 
son led Michigan State over Indiana State in the 
finals. Nikitas played about 20 minutes in this 
game, and hit two free throws with 10 seconds 
remaining to cap the win. 


But those were not the biggest points of Nikitas 


career. In the last week of the season he was 
instrumental in the team’s upset of Notre Dame 
which got them the NCAA bid. Nikitas replaced a 
foul-troubled Garland in a close first-half, and had 
two assists, ran the offense against the press, and 


nailed a baseline jumper to push the lead to 14. 


Then late in the second half, with DePaul up by 
just four, Nikitas connected on a three-point play 
to secure the upset. 

The next season, his sophomore year, Nikitas 
said he was to start for DePaul, but broke his wrist 
early in the campaign. Skip Dillard took over, and 
Nikitas did not play upon return. This prompted 
his transfer to St. Michael’s, where he played for a 
season-and-a-half along side his brother Dan. 

In retrospect, Nikitas said losing to Indiana 
state in the semi-finals “was not that traumatic, 
because we had come from nowhere, which makes 
it more like a dream.” The NCAA Final Four. 
That’s what dreams are made of. 


a 
; 





Chris Nikitas is shown in action for DePaul in a game 


from the 1978-79 season. (photo by Peter Mitchell) 


Top teams fall in intramural hoop playoffs 


Following the example set by 
DePaul University in the NCAA 
tournament, the top seeds of the 
men’s intramural basketball 
tourneys immediately ran into 
trouble once in post-season play. 
The Sigma Slaps, 9-0 in B Leaque 
on-campus action, promptly fell 
to Senior XI in their first game, 
while the Rebels dropped the 
first game of the best-of-three A 
League series to MAD last Wed- 
nesday The two teams met again 
Monday Thursday the Bollweavils 
were the final top team to go 
down, losing 46-42 to Tennis. 

In the men’s poly-hockey 
tournament, the Morning B’s 
continued right where they left 
off at the end of the season, 
breezing through the playoffs and 
into the finals which were held 
Monday. The B’s defeated Hur- 
ricane Sigma by forfeit, then 
topped Senior XI on Friday. The 
B’s played the Hammerheads 
Monday in the finals. The Ham- 
merheads beat the Rolling Rocks 
7-2 last Thursday night to gain the 
finals. 

The Sigma Slaps were the first 
top-seed to go down, literally. In 
the opening minute of the game 
the team lost forward John Pa- 
turzo to a sprained ankle, and 
couldn't hold off the furious 
second-half performance of the 
upset-minded Senior squad. The 
game was tied at the half, but 
Senior pulled out a 40-33 victory 


Without the threat of Paturzo, 


Senior worked the ball around, 
with Brain Donohoe scoring 14 
points and Mark Fitzgibbons 10. 
Tony Russo was high scorer for 
Sigma with 15 points. 


In the other semi-final game, 


Psi | toppled Hurricane Sigma 
29-21. Psi was once again led by 


Mike Hatch, who hit for nine 
points, including seven of seven 
from the foul line. Those foul 
shots were crucial in the victory 
because the rest of the team shot 
just 2-for-12 from the line. Psi 
led only 16-14 at the half. 

Hunicane Sigma had reached 
the semi-finals by nipping MAD 
29-28 on March 15. Sigma hit 
just seven of 21 free throws to 
keep MAD in the game. 

MAD’s A League team was 
definitely in. the game when it 
knocked off the Rebels in the 
first game of the championship 
series 60-51 last Wednesday Bill 
Glubiak led MAD with 19 points, 
getting offensive support from 
Mark Ditomassi and Paul O’Don- 
nell who notched 12 apiece. The 
key to the win was MAD’s hold- 
ing the Rebels top scorer on the 
season, Marty Leahy, to just five 
points. He had scored 14 and 
25 points in the two regular 
season meetings. However, Mike 
Bennett picked up the slack, as 
he played his best game of the 
season, hitting for a game-high 
25 points. 

The two teams met again on 
Monday with a Rebel victory forc- 
ing the third game on Tuesday. 

MAD reached the finals with 
a 61-52 thumping of Bas’ball 
Jones the night before. Glubiak 
had 27 points in that game, to 
offset a solid team effort by Bas ball 
Jones, which was led by Mike 
Torpey’s 16 points and George 
Revoir’s 12. 

Bas’ball Jones had earlier 
eliminated the Nads 54-46, rolling 
to a 29-21 halftime lead, before 
coasting home on Torpey’s 14 
points. Timo McGillicuddy 
notched 20 points in defeat. 

The Rebels reached the finals 


by blowing out the Morning’ B’s 


58-32 last Tuesday The Rebels . 
placed four players in double fig- 


ures, while the B’s had none. 
The Morning B’s had reached 
the semi-finals by stopping Staff 
the night before behind Tim Ford’s 
14 points. Mike Magee tallied 
14 in defeat for Staff. 

The only championship de- 
cided last week was the off- 
campus division of B League, 
where the top-ranked Bollweavils 
were knocked off by Tennis Team 
46-42 in a nip-and-tuck affair. 
The lead switched back and forth 
throughout the second half, with 
Tennis holding a one-point lead 
with 20 seconds to go. But the 
‘Weavils missed the front-end of 


a one-and-one, and Tennis quick- 
ly shut the door. 

Drew Hoffner paced the Ten- 
nis Team with a game-high 19 
points, with Andy Holland adding 
15 in his best game of the season. 
The Bollweavils’ Mark Lund and 
Artie Anderson were right behind 
them, with 18 and 13 points, 
respectively The Tennis Team 
played the winner of Monday's 
Senior XI-Psi | game for the B 
League championship last night. 

In addition to league cham- 
pionships in basketball and poly- 
hockey there are also many other 
intramural acitvities going on at 
this time, including one-on-one 
basketball, tennis tournaments, 
and swim meets. 





The Bollweavils’ Kevin Bunting is putting back up an of- 
fensive rebound during the team’s loss to Tennis in the B 
League off-campus finals March 18. Tennis knocked off the 
top-seeded "Weavils 46-42 to advance to the B Leaque 
championship game. (photo by Bridget Lvons) 


On March 16 a men’s team | 
fone ‘ie 
swimmer, Sea ey, in ef: 
60-15. Despite Being. 2he Shi ae 
member of his team, , Foley won 





_ three events staking the 100-yard 


individual medley the (50-yard 
butterfly and the 50-yard 

Zeta was led by Spike Free- . 
man, Bill Nurge, and Chris Lan- 
caster, who all took firsts. Bob 


- Toner placed second twice, and eS 


third once. 

In a women’s meet the es 
day three swimmers from Muchii 
were all that showed, sweeping 
all events. They were Moe Bren- — 
nan, Maggie Diederich, and Amy — 
Stuart. 

In one-on-one basketball, “aa 
Mike Magee and Zaf Bludevich es 
of Staff have advanced to the 
semi-finals. Magee will play the an 
winner of the Todd Wadsworth: 
Bill Glubiak match-up, and Blud- 
evich is slated to meet the winne 
between Marty Leahy. Be 
Ditomassi. 5 

In men’s two- on-two action, ae 
Bludevich and Magee are sched: 
uled to play Leahy and t 
McGowan in the finals. The finals 3 i 
of the mixed two-on-two tourna- i aY 
ment are in, with Wadsworth and — s 
O'Neil as champions. They de- 
feated Magee and Duprat15-12 
last week. The winners reached 
the finals by downing Bludevich 
and Becky Bouchard, 21-8, while 
Duprat’s team beat Leahy and : 
Cathy Tramposh 15-4. ‘ 

There are 13 women signed. 
up for the singles tennis tourna- 
ment, but so far the only one to ae 
advance is Cathy Keating who ipa, 
won by forfeit. In the women’s 
doubles, seven pairs are entered, 


/ 






but no teams have actually played. aE 





